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The “independence explosion” in tropical 
Africa has created sudden and, in some respects, 
unique tests for United States aid diplomacy. Yet 
lessons learned on this turbulent continent are 
relevant wherever the American people are in- 
vesting their dollars and skills in the growth and 
development of other nations. Here is a thought- 
ful review of recent United States aid experience 
in four African countries and a_ provocative 
analysis of what we may learn for the future from 
this experience. 
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Aid to Africa: 
New Test for 
U.S. Policy 


by John D. Montgomery 


INDEPENDENCE IN 24 AFRICAN nations since 1950 has presented the 
United States with a challenge unique in the diplomacy of 
foreign aid. > 

In spite of 20 years of United States foreign aid experience in 
nearly 100 different countries, a total of $85 billion spent in 
grants, loans and technical assistance, and the combined wisdom 
of 6,500 aid technicians and administrators at home and abroad, 
United States performance in offering aid to Africa is still largely 
an improvisation. New frontiers in Africa have posed significant 
problems for the New Frontier in the United States. 


The ‘Aid Triangle’ 


All aid operations represent a triangle of interacting forces: 
(1) the needs, wants and general readiness of the receiving country; 
(2) the purposes, resources and policies of the United States; 
and (3) the teams of Americans working in the field to design and 
carry out aid programs. These elements are generally referred 
to as ‘the host country,” “Washington” and “the field,” respec- 
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tively. These three sides of the “aid triangle” are equally im- 
portant in American development diplomacy, but sometimes the 
first and third are ignored because the second is the more news- 


worthy. 


(1) The Host Country 

The host country does not surrender its sovereign rights by 
accepting aid from the United States. It reserves the right to 
govern itself, to carry out its own diplomacy, and to preserve its 
own values and traditions even when American interests seem to 
suggest otherwise. Sometimes these sovereign rights may appear 
to be inconsistent with American technical advice or with 
democratic principles, and the United States must show tolerance 
and understanding in dealing with practices that seem inefficient, 
corrupt or autocratic. But American policy often requires action 
as well as tolerance. 


(2) Washington 

American aid policy is made or approved by a variety of 
agencies in Washington. In passing annual foreign aid legislation, 
Congress establishes the financial level of aid on a world-wide 
basis. It approves programs and projects submitted to it by more 
than a dozen aid agencies, and it also initiates both general and 
specific policies of its own. The aid agencies (especially the 
International Cooperation Administration [ICA] and its recent 
successor, the Agency for International Development [AID], must 
interpret and sometimes anticipate congressional desires, whether 
written into law or not. They must also negotiate on general 
problems with their teams in the field and sometimes with repre- 
sentatives of the receiving government in establishing operating 
policies of the aid administration. They perform many technical 
and administrative services for the field as well, including supply- 
ing specialized information, procuring materials and equipment 
for aid operations, and recruiting the experts and administrators 
needed in the field. 
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(3) The Field 

The Americans in the field are usually members of an Opera- 
tions Mission, roughly varying in size from 6 to 600. They 
include public-health workers, engineers, industrial technicians, 


NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN 


Note: Date indicates year of independence 
Gray area indicates not independent 


agricultural extension agents, educators and members of nearly 
every other profession in the United States, as well as the 
executive officers, general services officers and personnel officers 
needed to maintain a group of American families overseas. 
They work with nationals of the host country, usually technicians 
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themselves, who are known as “counterparts.” The American 
normally serves as adviser or consultant to his counterpart, who 
has operating authority in the host government. 


The Broken Triangle 

Whenever these three elements lose contact, the aid triangle 
is broken and the American performance is likely to be unsatis- 
factory. 

Preserving the harmony of the aid triangle is perhaps the most 
difficult aspect of the art of development diplomacy. Many 
countries where American aid is offered are little known except 
by anthropologists and other scholars. Because of the diversity of 
cultures involved and the complexity of each, Washington tries 
to find ways of treating all underdeveloped countries alike by 
emphasizing their economic and technical deficiencies. Both 
Washington and the field therefore concentrate on economic and 
technical considerations, setting social, cultural and _ political 
problems aside. 

Relationships between the field and the host country—the 
second source of discontinuity—are complex and little understood. 
They are often left to the character and personality of individual 
technicians to establish. Only recently has professional attention 
been devoted to “crossing the culture bars” on a large scale. Even 
communications between Washington and the field are difficult, 
and problems of congressional relationships, varying country 
needs and complicated administrative procedures impose further 
barriers to effective coordination of policy and operations. 

During the 1950’s the American aid operations in Asia and 
Latin America gradually settled into something of a routine. 
But new problems are posed in Africa, where the host countries 
are still less well understood, where Washington’s aims and poli- 
cies have not yet been clearly formulated and where, for the most 
part, field teams have yet to be established. Africa provides a new 
laboratory in which the resources of American aid will doubtless 
be tested and experimentally refashioned in the 1960's. 
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The African Setting 

The vast African continent—one-fifth of the land mass of the 
planet, large enough to accommodate the surface dimensions of 
the United States, Western Europe, India and China and still 
leave surplus acreage—was not, until recently, a major concern 
of United States diplomacy. But in the 1950’s, when the “winds 
of change” began to bring independence to the 50 colonies, ter- 
ritories, protectorates and other dependencies of Africa, it was no 
longer possible to be indifferent to the number and growing influ- 
ence of African nations which were preparing to govern them- 
selves or were already participating in the councils of free nations. 

At the end of World War II Liberia and Ethiopia were the 
only independent countries in tropical Africa; in 1957, Ghana 
received its independence; in 1958, Guinea; and in 1960-61 no 
fewer than 18 new states including Madagascar were born on the 
continent of Africa. 


‘Independence’ Explosion 


By June 1961, 33 African countries had requested and received 
offers of American aid. United States funds allocated for aid to 
Africa jumped from $4 million in fiscal 1952 to $209 million in 
fiscal 1960; but most of these sums went to Morocco, Libya and 
other programs with military origins rather than to the new 
nations south of the Sahara. Of the 722 Americans assigned to 
Africa at the end of 1960, only 474 were in tropical Africa. 

Many national leaders of new Africa drew their own conclu- 
sions from the apparently belated and meager offers of United 
States aid. Whether the United States could have acted earlier to 
stimulate independent economic development in the colonies of 
its principal allies, how American aid could have been introduced 
without merely displacing colonial technical and _ financial 
assistance, and what would have been the consequences in these 
colonies of an abrupt break from dependence upon the European 
economy: these are questions that are still hotly debated in most 
parts of Africa. 
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Total U.S. Economic Aid to Africa 
(excluding UAR) 
__ hid by fiscal year 


__200 
100 
—il 


ICA personnel as of Dec. 31* 


*\includes personnel of other U.S. agencies working under ICA supervision, excludes 
personnel in other agencies engaged in support activities and foreign nationals. 
Source: 1CA, Washington, D.C. 


African Views of the U.S. 

Although Americans have made important contributions to the 
ideologies of national independence and pan-Africanism, most 
Africans associate the political philosophy of the United States 
with the imperial powers of Europe. Indeed, to this day, when 
an African refers to “Europeans,” he usually includes all white 
men, American as well as British, French or Belgian. Moreover, 
America’s traditional closeness to its ancestral European allies has 
been continuously renewed by the recurring military and diplo- 
matic alignments with the former colonial powers. African states- 
men tend to identify these alliances with an indifference to the 
independence movements in Africa. And if the African press and 
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political leaders have begun to distinguish the United States 
from its European allies, the principal components in the African 
image of America have become the blatant racialism of the South 
and the covert acts of racial discrimination in the North. United 
States diplomacy in Africa is further handicapped by the fact 
that most Africans interpret United States offers of aid as gambits 
in the cold war, a struggle which few African leaders find relevant 
to their own anticolonialist independence movements. 

African nationalism brought the hope of economic progress as 
well as political independence to the underprivileged peoples of 
the continent. Revolutionary doctrines repeated the familiar 
argument that European exploitation was responsible for African 
poverty. The obvious implication was that the elimination of 
foreign rule would automatically bring new riches to the victims 
of colonial oppression. 


Independence and Disillusionment 

The followers of ‘‘Free-dom” were disappointed: independence 
brought no such sudden results. It became apparent that colonial- 
ism had meant substantial economic outlays for the imperial 
governments however much their individual citizens had profited 
from it, and that removal of imperial support would bring new 
hardships, not riches. 

It also became clear that the politics of development would 
dominate the first years of independence of these new nations. 
The challenge to United States development diplomacy was how 
to stimulate economic and social development without appearing 
to meddle in the internal affairs of the new, sensitive African 
nations. 
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Development 


Problems in 
Africa 


AFRICA OFFERS ITS OWN SPECIAL and unique obstacles to moderni- 
zation. Because of its inaccessible interior and its inhospitable 
coasts, tropical Africa south of the Sahara was only lightly 
touched by the great civilizations of the West. Some of the least 
developed countries in the world are to be found in tropical 
Africa. And in spite of the anticolonialist protests, the reasons are 
geographical, historical, traditional and often unrelated to 
colonial policies. 

Generalizations about Africa are dangerous and often mislead- 
ing, given the extraordinary ethnic, cultural, climatic, economic 
and political diversity of the continent. There are over 1,000 
tribes speaking different languages and living in widely diverse 
geographic conditions. But African states anticipating rapid eco- 
nomic development face many similar and definable obstacles. 


Literacy and Development 


Most of the peoples of Africa live in preliterate societies. As 
distinguished from illiteracy, or ignorance of a written language, 
the preliterate condition means the absence of a written language 
in any form. African languages are rich and fully developed 
linguistically and many are potentially serviceable as tools of 
modernization once they are given an adequate orthography. 
None of these languages are “primitive.” Nor is it suitable to use 
the term primitive in describing the highly complex social 
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organizations in which most Africans live, in spite of their tech- 
nological poverty. 

The condition of “preliteracy” means that much history and 
tradition can be preserved only imprecisely. Except for heroic 
legends, few group memories stretch back accurately for more 
than three or four generations without the aid of written records 
(some African histories transcribed from oral records may date 
from earlier periods, but these are usually on the order of folk 
epics). Many aspects of technology were not preserved in tribal 
traditions and are therefore lost to the group. 

On one occasion when health workers in South Africa tried 
to persuade Zulus to eat millet instead of maize, they encountered 
strong resistance to the change. Then an anthropologist informed 
the tribesmen that maize had been introduced from the West only 
a few generations before, and that Zulu military glories of the 
past had been won by armies fed on millet. The “change” was 
accepted. 


‘Present Without a Past’ 

The absence of written history may reduce men to discovering 
anew what has already been learned and forgotten outside the 
tribal lore. Science and technology depend on the accumulation 
and sharing of experimental knowledge. They cannot be achieved 
without written, and even published, records. Without the exact- 
ness and certainties of written histories, each generation is forced 
to cling to its traditions literally, ignorant of previous changes 
and adaptations and of the reasons for the old ways. A “present 
without a past” can be even more rigid in some circumstances 
than the “historical present.” 


Attitudes of Leadership 

The long decades of foreign rule have contributed to the wide- 
spread attitude among African leaders perhaps best described as 
a corporate “inferiority complex” (a term used by an African 
statesman in describing himself and his colleagues). National 
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Ethiopia: 


An Elder of 
the Amhares 
tribe 
Courtesy, 
United Nations 
E 
N 
pride in Africa is weakened by economic, social and political : 
instability and the uncertain implications of new nationhood. s 
Racial insecurity is intensified by the shame of still-remembered ¢ 
slavery at home and abroad, and still-present segregation in much ; 


of the world. Even pride in the achievement of political inde- 
pendence suffers from a shortage of martyrs and from the com- 
parative ease of the recent collective struggle for freedom in most 
of Africa. 

Many of the cultural achievements of earlier African genera- 
tions have been lost and, when resurrected, overdramatized and 
then subjected to ridicule. The attitudes of African leaders are 
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understandably mixed. Sometimes there are elements of 
belligerency leading to outright rejection of external help how- 
ever much it is needed if it is offered patronizingly. 


Sensitivity of African Leaders 


Sensitivity about asking for or accepting aid is understandable 
in a world where sovereignty alone is worth one vote in the 
United Nations, but the new nations of Africa suffer from a 
spectacular and unique sensitivity about their need for foreign 
aid. The African leader may be Westernized to the point of 
denying (to outsiders) the importance of his tribal origins but 
still be bound to his tribe by political obligations and personal 
loyalties. Intellectual Westernization seems to make tribalism 
embarrassing in some ways without rendering it less useful than 
it has been for a thousand years. Tribal costumes and tribal 


Ethiopia: 
Market scene 
in Harrar. 
Here, fruit, 
spices, 
cereals and 
coffee are 
sold. 
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dances are still helpful in the search for identity even in sophis- 
ticated social gatherings. But the ambivalence is still encountered 
when Westerners are present. The need to depend on external 
aid makes a normally difficult relationship potentially explosive 
if a national “inferiority complex” is touched. 


Importance of Tribalism 

Tribalism is a widely misunderstood factor in Africa’s future 
development. In its various forms it offers both social gains and 
political losses to the emerging state. It is not to be equated with 
Western phenomena like Boston’s ethnic, family and religious 
loyalties, although it has some of these qualities; nor can it be 
defined in terms of blood initiations, leopard societies and magical 
dances, however important such phenomena may occasionally be. 
It is an important cultural and social fact even in modern urban 
societies in Africa, affording protection and consolation to the 
individual whom it encompasses. At the same time tribalism may 
stand in the way of both the fuller development of individualism 
and the growth of loyalty to the new and larger community that 
is the state. 


The Tribe and Modernization 

The tribe in African society performs many of the functions 
of the welfare state, as well as of family, church and community. 
In return, it exacts both ceremonial participation and personal 
obedience. It thus protects the individual, while masking his 
extraordinary qualities and absorbing any extraordinary produc- 
tivity. The powers and sanctions of the tribe are political, eco- 
nomic, social and religious. As a segment of the state, it may 
tend to fragment the structure of national unity; if it is destroyed 
by the nation, making its demands as a higher community, then 
the individuals are exposed to social competition and insecurity. 
Tribalism thus survives as an obstacle to social and political 
development, preserving tribal traditions and resisting change 
when it can. Where tribes have been deliberately weakened, the 
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Ghana: Ceremonial dance at Wiaga. The chief ordered this dance for 
visiting IDS dignitaries to show appreciation for the access road serving the 
village. IDS has built many roads of this kind in Ghana. 


state has been forced to take over the tribal social welfare 
responsibilities and find a substitute for tribal community life. 


Persistence of Tribalism 

In their efforts to foster national unity, President Sekou Touré 
of Guinea and President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana have 
deliberately assigned political responsibility according to a “com- 
bine-and-rule” tribe-mixing process aptly described by Professor 
Ruth Schachter as “ethnic arithmetic.” No African politician can 
ignore the elements of tribal loyalty, whether they appear in 
traditional or modernized form. But ethnic arithmetic creates 
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new problems of tribal rivalry that resemble the racial antago- 
nisms already existing between white settler and black African. 
For example, Africanization of the civil service in the Eastern 
and Western regions of Nigeria means replacing whites with 
blacks; in the Northern Region of the same country, for a variety 
of reasons, it means replacing the southern Ibo and Yoruba tribes- 
men with members of the northern Hausa and Fulani tribes. 
Africanization means eliminating foreigners, whether Eurcpean 
or African, even if there are not enough qualified locals to 
replace them. 


Shortage of Skills 

Africanization is only one of several manpower problems 
encountered in the African continent. A shortage of managerial 
and technical personnel is an endemic symptom of underdevelop- 
ment itself, perhaps more acute in Africa than on any other 
continent. 

Where economic development is taking place, some operating 
personnel must be imported and much of the work has to be done 
by untrained manpower. Both procedures are costly and ineffi- 
cient, and both may seem an offense to the national dignity. Even 
semiskilled and unskilled labor is at a premium in many parts 
of developing Africa. Every year hunger, tradition, land shortages 
and a desire for cash drive hundreds of thousands of migrant 
workers from Upper Volta and neighboring countries to the rain 
forest and coastal areas of the south. Some mine and plantation 
workers travel thousands of miles by foot, rail, truck, and even 
plane and ship, in a single year, moving generally west to east and 
north to south in search of temporary employment. Many return 
after a few months or years to their own villages, relatively wealthy 
and well-clothed, to “buy” a wife and live out their lives in 
something like the traditional pattern. 

There is no middle class to speak of outside rapidly urbanizing 
West Africa. Less than 5 percent of tropical Africa’s population 
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could be called middle class, and a high proportion of the entre- 
preneurs are of Asian and Middle Eastern origin. The rise of a 
black middle class in southern Nigeria is an important exception. 


Traditional Attitudes 

Traditional attitudes and institutions constitute another 
special obstacle to economic modernization. Throughout much 
of tropical Africa supernatural explanations are evoked to explain 
both normal and unexpected phenomena, from sudden storms 
to sudden death. Specific explanations and superstitious practices 
differ from tribe to tribe and range in comprehensiveness and 
sophistication from divination and the invocation of spirits to 
the use of herbs, physical manipulation and even forms of group 
psychotherapy. 

A number of institutional beliefs and practices also stand in 
the way of an economic use of property for productive purposes. 
Wealth is widely interpreted as a means of fulfilling obligations 
to the family. Land is considered communal in vast portions of 
Africa, with no transferable rights of ownership except perhaps 
for trees on the surface or permanent structures resulting from 
individual labor. In much of Africa tribal land may be redis- 
tributed seasonally, rather than owned or inherited individually. 
Under these circumstances the user enjoys the fruits or profits 
of the land without any of the responsibilities of ownership. This 
condition does not encourage the adoption of new and more 
productive but costly agricultural techniques suggested by tech- 
nical advisers because there is no long-term commitment to 
capital improvement on the part of the individual farmer. Even 
efforts to conserve the soils by rotating grazing land or by limiting 
land use to certain seasons or to certain-sized herds have been 
greeted with riots, fence-cutting parties and, in one case, club- 
wielding, militant priests. Cattle, which can flourish where little 
else will grow, are often prestige symbols rather than economically 
useful possessions. 
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Special Problems 
for United States 


Aid 


UNITED STATES AID IN AFRICA had to adjust to a unique and diverse 
set of circumstances. United States military requirements overseas 
and the need for defense-related economic aid have provided the 
rationale for the bulk of United States aid to Asia and the Middle 
East. The concept of mutual security has been persuasive to 
Allied governments and to the United States Congress, but it is 
not appealing to much of Africa, whose leaders are indifferent to 
United States defense strategy and hostile to any involvement in 
the cold war. Even the purely economic and technical orientation 
of American aid presupposes a set of “modern” values and carries 
economic implications which may not be fully acceptable in 


Africa. 


Components of U.S. Aid 

The components of United States aid are men, money and 
materials, taking the form respectively of technical advisers; loans, 
grants or budget support; goods and materials brought in by 
commercial import programs; and specific aid projects. None of 
these elements can be applied to Africa in conventional ways. 

Africa needs technical advice, but has few technicians of its 
own to receive it and carry it out. 

Africa needs money to build roads, schools, dams, ports, power 
stations and other “infrastructure,” but lacks the experience to 
design projects that meet the engineering and fiscal planning 
standards required for most United States loans and grants. 
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Africa needs imported goods, but cannot now absorb capital 
equipment efficiently and lacks an effective marketing system for 
consumer imports. 

The problems of internal aid-management in Africa are also 
awkward. The United States lacks the Africa-trained personnel 
to establish and man large aid missions such as those we maintain 
in other areas. And even if large United States missions could 
be set up in all the newly independent countries of Africa, there 
is a grave question as to whether the host African governments 
would be able to cope or work effectively with a sudden influx of 
hundreds of Americans. Welcoming American advisers is espe- 
cially embarrassing in a country where the government has 
promised to release hundreds of English and French colonial 
administrators and technicians. 


Need to Review U.S. Approaches 


Some of the principles and procedures that the United States 
has followed in its aid operations in the rest of the underdeveloped 
world—and even in Africa up to the present—undoubtedly must 
be overhauled if the United States is to contribute decisively to 
making the 1960’s a “decade of development” in Africa south of 
the Sahara. 

Early American aid operations in Africa brought discouraging 
results. This fact is not wholly surprising, for apart from the 
Marshall Plan, which operated under totally different circum- 
stances, United States aid programs throughout the world have 
produced mixed effects. The public and the Congress have fre- 
quently asked why American ingenuity, aggressiveness and know- 
how have so far failed to stimulate industrial activity, stabilize 
the political situation and reinforce diplomatic friendships in 
Africa—or in Southeast Asia and the Middle East. A closer look 
at four African countries in which the United States has offered 
aid may help explain why so many Americans have been dis- 
appointed in the results of their generosity. 
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Liberia 
Liberia, a country more or less independent since 1847, was 
until recently ruled by a minority group of descendants of freed 
American slaves. In spite of sentimental and nostalgic attachments 
between the United States and Liberia, no formal aid was offered 
before World War II. Miscellaneous United States technical 
assistance and military aid began, however, as early as 1943 in 
exchange for permission to build and use Roberts Field and the 
port of Monrovia for military purposes. The United States 
established its first foreign aid Operations Mission in 1952. As 
of March 31, total United States nonmilitary aid to Liberia 
amounted to an impressive $92 million. Throughout the 1950’s 
United States annual economic aid to Liberia fluctuated widely. 
For example, in the three-year period 1950-52 it was $100,000, 
$7.2 million, $1.2 million. In the period 1957-59 the annual aid 
committed was $1.7 million, $2.4 million and $13.6 million. 


Patterns of U.S. Aid 

United States aid operations during the 1950’s covered a vast 
number of technical fields, responding to the apparently endless 
needs of the country. The United States mission was staffed 
entirely by American Negro technicians, a gesture which a number 
of sensitive Liberians misinterpreted as a special form of dis- 
crimination. On occasions the Liberian response was to reject 
unpleasant advice and to declare the technician offering it persona 
non grata, so as to force his recall. During those years Liberians 
appeared to be much more interested in American money than 
in American technical advice. 

By the end of 1960, after the Congo crisis had exploded, it 
became abundantly clear that Africa constituted a special and 
urgent challenge to United States diplomacy. Under Administra- 
tion urging, Congress increased aid appropriations for Africa, 
and there were even proposals to make Liberia a “showplace of 
freedom.” This would represent a major innovation for Liberia, 
whose president used to explain his country’s relative backward- 
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ICA Personnel Distribution 


(as ” March 31, 1961) 


é Cameroun 3 
; Congo 9 
sEthiopia 146 
Ghana 37 
Guinea 2: | 
Ivory Coast 6 
Kenya 13 
Liberia 83 
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Rhodesia & 
Nyasaland 10 
Senegal 4 
Sierra 
Leone 6 
Somali 54 
Sudan 78 
Tanganyika 4 
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ness by wryly observing that “Liberia did not suffer the benefits 
! of colonialism.” 
On January 13 the director of the United States Operation 
| Mission in Liberia offered the joint Liberian-United States Com- 
| mission for Economic Development aid in the amount of $6.3 
million for fiscal 1961. This offer was accompanied by the usual 
stipulation that by May 21 the entire sum had to be committed, 
since otherwise, under United States law, the unused portions 
would be returned to the United States Treasury. The announce- 
ment was timed to coincide with important steps taken by the 
Liberian government in the direction of increased attention to 
problems of economic planning and public administration. 
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Aid to Libenan Education 

Up to this point the United States mission could not claim an 
impressive roster of achievements for its decade of effort. In the 
field of education, where United States aid had allocated $4.9 
million by the end of 1960, a United States official reported that 
“in not a single public school (except a small demonstration 
school built by ICA) was there a library, adequate textbooks, or 
sufficient instruction supplied. . . . Only a few classrooms had 
blackboards or bulletin boards.” Based on a visit to more than 
20 schools in and around Monrovia, this report concluded that 
in an astonishing number of cases teachers were absent from 
classes altogether, or came tardily. In one school 200 pupils 
arrived to find no teacher on hand. Actual attendance was fre- 
quently observed to be less than 75 percent of the official records. 
Virtually none of the schools in use had had maintenance or 
repairs for the previous five to seven years. The schools were 
vastly overcrowded; there were few playgrounds; and student 
drop-out rate was about 50 percent within the first five months 
of the school year. 


Results Disappointing 

In short, after a decade of American effort—including the 
provision of a demonstration school, vocational teachers supplied 
by an American college under ICA contract, teacher training 
institute facilities and teachers, and a generous supply of advice— 
the actual operations of the Liberian public school system had 
not been significantly affected. The Liberian government ex- 
plained that it had decided—to the tune of $80 million public 
debt—that its first priorities lay in developing roads, erecting 
public buildings and laying the groundwork for expanded private 
investments in rubber and iron. But United States educational 
technicians were not satisfied that, even apart from finances, the 
Liberian government had really committed itself to qualitative 
educational improvement. 

United States contributions to Liberian agriculture have also 
presented serious disappointments to many of the technical 
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advisers involved. The successes include an experiment station 
at Suakoko, creation of 5 million acres of national forests and 
the establishment of an agricultural extension service. 

On the other side of the ledger was a mechanized rice produc- 
tion project in the Gbedin Swamps of northern Liberia, begun 
in 1952 on a pilot basis. Its preliminary results left much to be 
desired, but in the search for self-sufficiency in rice the Liberian 
government decided to expand the project in subsequent years. 
A large-scale mechanized scheme was placed in operation, but the 
expansion was undertaken with no research on soils, rainfall, 
water control or seeding in the Gbedin area. After a few years 
the project was abandoned. A total of $594,000 was spent on an 
operation which added little rice to the national food supply and 
at the same time added nothing to the technical and managerial 
skills of the majority of Liberia’s subsistence farmers. The loss : 
of the American portion of the costs—$375,000—was far less serious 
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than the loss in time, confidence and prestige to all involved in 
this dramatic technical failure. 


Overhauling Liberian Aid 


There was ample evidence, therefore, to support a fresh start 
on United States aid to Liberia; whether our aid programs could 
ever produce a “showplace of freedom” in Liberia was another 
question. It would certainly involve more than an increase in 
annual aid appropriations. 

A major overhaul began, in fact, in 1959. Under a new United 
States aid director, ineffective American technicians in Liberia 
were relieved systematically and replacements ordered on the 
basis of ability regardless of race. Projects considered peripheral 
or secondary in importance were phased out in favor of a con- 
centration on education and hinterland development. Technicians 
were requested to meet in regular seminars to discuss the relation 
of their various projects to the primary objectives of the Liberian 
development program. A significant test of this tightening of 
United States policy in Liberia came when the commanding officer 
of the United States military advisory group expressed a frank 
professional view on the state of Liberia’s defenses. The Liberian 
government asked the officer to leave the country but the United 
States ambassador and his associates supported their colleague, 
the case came before President William V. S. Tubman himself, 
and the Liberian request was withdrawn. American technicians 
began to feel that technical as well as diplomatic considerations 
could play a role in United States aid operations. 


2. Ethiopia 

By 1960 a new United States aid strategy was also due in 
Ethiopia, where, according to many observers, United States aid 
programs were limited to helping Emperor Haile Selassie fulfill 
his twin ambitions of developing military strength and erecting 
symbolic monuments to progress during his reign. 

Ethiopia, the oldest independent nation of tropical Africa, is 
also one of the least developed. Its ancient traditions have been 
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uninterrupted for centuries, scarcely touched by the brief period 
of Italian occupation (1935-41). Even its national unity was 
uncertain until Haile Selassie, the present “king of kings,” suc- 
ceeded in uniting various “nations” into an empire four times 
the size of Britain, with an estimated population of some 20 
million. 


Early Military Aid 

American interest in Ethiopia at first centered about a military 
communications base. In return for use of this base the United 
States began offering military aid which, by 1960, amounted to 
$42.5 million. United States economic aid to Ethiopia from 1946 
to fiscal 1960 totalled $72.5 million, including $6.4 million in 
agricultural surpluses and $27.4 million in Export-Import Bank 
loans. 
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Under the military aid program the United States equipped 
three Ethiopian divisions and a small navy and air force, units 
of which fought under UN command in Korea (1950-53.) 

Plans and priorities for the country’s economic development 
were not always wise or timely in the view of American operations 
personnel. In 1961, for example, the emperor asked for $1.5 
million to build a hotel which could have been financed privately. 
He also requested funds, which may ultimately total $10 million, 
to build a university which would only exaggerate further the 
imbalance between higher educational institutions and secondary 
schools. 


U.S. Aid and Imperial Plans 


United States aid emphasis in 1952-60 was concentrated on 
agriculture ($12.9 million), education ($5.7 million), industry 
($5.38 million) and health ($4.6 million). United States aid 
to public health was devoted to malaria control and the training 
of public health teams. One large-scale project for the latter 
purpose was the Haile Selassie Public Health College and Train- 
ing Center established at remote Gondar in 1954 with United 
States aid funds. Like many such projects, the health center 
suffered from irregular financial support by the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment, inadequate administrative arrangements, and a half- 
hearted commitment to the development of rural health centers. 
American technicians hoped to engage the interest of the 
emperor and the support of the Health Ministry in this unspec- 
tacular but important project, for without the emperor’s interest, 
nothing moved in Ethiopia except public unrest. 


Aid Negotiations with U.S.S.R. 

American efforts to discourage ambitious imperial requests 
were frustrated when in 1959 Haile Selassie turned his attentions 
toward the Soviet Union. In June of that year his visit to Moscow 
resulted in a Soviet offer of $100 million in credits. This abrupt 
but successful venture heightened the dilemma facing the 
Americans advocating a cautious approach to Ethiopian economic 
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Ethiopia: Mr. Charles Gump of TWA (under contract with ICA), a sheet 

metal specialist, supervises students riveting an aircraft wing. The National 

Airlines a Project was established by the Ethiopian Air Lines and 
the United States Overseas Mission (USOM). 


development. Curiously enough, the Ethiopian interpretation 
of the Moscow agreement forced the Soviet Union eventually to 
advance an unprecedented “token” sum of $2 million, in United 
States dollars, at 2.5 percent interest, which the Ethiopian 
government promptly invested in United States government bonds 
at something over 3 percent. 
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This interesting transaction served to remind the United States 
that other sources of economic aid are available to Ethiopia, a 
fact which makes it difficult for United States aid technicians to 
assign aid priorities on the basis of economic requirements for 
development. The United States ambassador, in any event, de- 
cided that imperial requests should thereafter be honored as long 
as some reasonable justification could be provided even if their 


economic value was marginal. The fear that Soviet aid might be 


sought for the proposed university led the United States to 
support a large building project which some American educators 
and administrators considered costly and premature. 


Obstacles and Challenges 


A number of critics of United States policy believe that con- 
tinuing sympathetic response to imperial requests can only 
weaken the coherence and effectiveness of our aid effort because 
it makes comprehensive planning impossible. This is a serious 
consideration in Addis Ababa, where a dozen foreign missions 
offer different forms and terms of aid, and where no central 
planning agency exists within the host government itself. 

Finally, the political dangers of a too close identification of 
United States aid with the emperor were most dramatically 
revealed by the unsuccessful revolution of December 1960. The 
leaders of the revolt were officers of the Imperial Guard and other 
intellectuals who had also been exposed to Western (especially 
American) institutions. The revolt was crushed as soon as the 
emperor returned from abroad to take personal command of the 
loyal units of the army. Yet it was obviously American ammuni- 
tion that had reduced the rebels and United States military 
tactics that had outmaneuvered the rebellious elements of the 
Imperial Guard. The United States ambassador served as liaison 
in extending the emperor’s offers of peace to the rebel group, and 
there were rumors (false) that it had been an American pilot 
who had strafed the city to keep the insurrection from spreading. 
After order was restored, an imperial message expressed thanks 
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for American support, thus further identifying the United States 
with the emperor and the old order, and further alienating that 
segment of intellectual leadership which had hoped the coup 
would liberalize the political outlook and improve the public 
administration. 


3. Ghana 

In Ghana it was again demonstrated that foreign aid can 
neither insure the friendship nor dictate the policies of other 
countries. Ghana, formerly the Gold Coast, became independent 
in March 1957. In the fall of 1957 two United States aid projects 


Ethiopia: Dr. Hendrik Verluis of USOM supervising a class of laboratory 
technicians at the Public Health College and Training Center 
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were already started by contractors working under an ICA liaison 
officer. In September a contract for land planning and soil con- 
servation work was signed by the International Development 
Services (with ICA as sponsor) and the Ghanaian government; 
and in June 1958 the United States Operations Mission director 
arrived. In Ghana the United States responded faster than any 
other country in offering ‘‘new” aid. But these efforts were not 
enough to overcome basic Ghanaian suspicion of the West. 

American technicians did not find their advice as welcome in 
Ghana as they had expected. Over 80 percent of United States 
technical assistance was in agriculture, in accordance with the 
economic facts of Ghana’s existence. The Ghanaian government, 
however, was already receiving advice and assistance from British 
technicians, whose experience in the country predated inde- 
pendence by many years. American approaches were at first some- 
what discounted, although a series of successful United States 
aid projects provided their own justification eventually. 


Relations With Expatriates 

Many of the senior positions in the Ministry of Agriculture are 
occupied by British expatriates on the Ghanaian payroll. Their 
approach to agriculture is, in some ways, radically different from 
the American, especially in questions of the relationship between 
the ministry and individual farmers. Some of the expatriates 
seemed personally hostile to American technicians, as if viewing 
the American presence as a reproach to their own competence and 
possibly even a threat to their positions. 

Understandably, American technicians preferred (and were 
encouraged) to work with the African officials who occupied the 
lower positions in the ministry. As a result, there was a tendency 
to concentrate on local projects in relatively remote areas. Thirty 
American agricultural technicians worked in isolation, for ex- 
ample, sixteen of them as agricultural extension agents, re-enact- 
ing in Ghana their own early careers as “county agents.” The 
effort to develop extension programs was a success, and it con- 
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tributed to better United States-Ghanaian relations, especially as 
African officials who had been sent to the United States as 
observers returned to take higher places within the Ministry of 
Agriculture. In December 1960 the Ghanaian government estab- 
lished the National Extension Commission and incorporated the 
extension project into a nationwide program. 


Problem of ‘Neutralism’ 

Yet political and diplomatic misunderstandings persist in spite 
of the growing technical success of this and other American aid 
operations. Ghana’s “positive neutralism” has been one important 
irritant. In its desire to avoid excessive dependence on the West, 
Ghana has accepted $56 million in credits from the Soviet Union 
and $14 million from Poland up to March 31. United States aid 
to Ghana, as of June 30, totaled $6.6 million, none of which was 
in the form of loans or credits. 


Question of ‘Socialism’ 

An equally serious irritant has been the American fear that the 
Ghanaian policies were turning toward socialization both in the 
central government and in the cooperatives and trade unions. 
Because one project, the Builders’ Brigade, was interpreted by 
the American embassy as an instrument of communization and 
repression, American support of the project was withdrawn in 
1959 in response to initiative from Washington. 

When the Builders’ Brigade was begun in 1957, it was described 
as a descendant of the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) of the 
United States New Deal. It was established for the announced 
purpose of combatting unemployment. From its inception in 
1957 its membership has increased to some 40,000 young men and 
women living in camps and learning trades (electrical, mechanical 
and especially agricultural). State farms and model villages or 
cooperative settlements later emerged from some camps. The 
members were organized and disciplined in military fashion, but 
were free to leave the camps when employment opportunities 
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Courtesy, Kaiser Engineers 


Workers camp near site of Volta Dam, Ghana, showing washing and 
meeting block in center 


arrived. Community building projects supplemented the practical 


work and classroom activities of the trainees. There was an effort 
to develop a sense of nationalism and loyalty throughout the 
camps (an effort regarded by some American observers as a form 
of brainwashing). Even after United States technical advice and 
supplies of equipment were cut off and United States teachers 
were all withdrawn, the brigade continued to expand under 
Ghanaian army leadership. Ghanaian officials continued to ex- 
press the hope that American technical assistance, at least, would 
be resumed even if capital aid were not; but United States officials 
continued to question both the economic value and the political 
purposes of the brigade. In any case, termination of American 
aid did not discourage the project’s operations. 


Private Investment Potential 


Withdrawal of United States government support from a 
Ghanaian project considered unsalutary occurred at a time when 
Ghana faced disappointments in the low level of United States 
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private capital investment. Preparatory work for a large-scale 
hydroelectric and aluminum project on the Volta River, which 
has been in progress for two years, made rapid strides toward 
consummation in 1961. But because of the complex nature of the 
project the Ghanaian government has found that its timetable 
was too optimistic. Negotiations for the dam, which would be 
financed by the Ghanaian, the United States and the British 
governments and the World Bank, involved complex relation- 
ships whose details must be worked out carefully. The aluminum 
project is to be financed by a consortium of private companies, 
the sponsor of which is Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., 
with the loans guaranteed against political risks by the United 
States government. Here again the size of the commitment will 
probably be less than Ghana had originally projected. 

By 1961 the government, impatient with the necessity for 
repeated surveys and with the amount and kind of aid and 


Ghana: Artist’s conception of the Volta Dam hydroelectric project 
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investment from the West, seemed somewhat disillusioned, even 
though continuing United States and other assistance to Ghana 
are virtually assured. 


4. Guinea 


American aid diplomacy in Africa has also suffered serious 
setbacks for reasons emanating from outside the continent 
altogether. United States relations with its allies and cold war 
politics have played roles more immediate than the economic 
requirements and potential of African countries seeking aid. 

After Guinea voted complete independence from France in 
September 1958 and rejected further association with the French 
Community, France instantly withdrew its technicians and equip- 
ment and even destroyed some immovable materials that had to 
be left behind. At the same time, at France’s request, the United 
States withheld any offer of aid to Guinea and even delayed 
diplomatic recognition of the new nation. American officials 
hesitated to take any action that might encourage other French 
colonies to try to substitute American economic help for their 
ties with France. No American ambassador was accredited to 
Guinea until June 1959, and no technical and economic agree- 
ment for United States aid was signed until September 1960. 


Aid Negotiations 


The aid negotiations were punctuated with suspicions and mis- 
understanding on both sides. The Guinea government resented 
the slowness of the American response, which it interpreted as 
a mark of sympathy for French colonialism. American negotiators, 
for their part, were unwilling to accept unwritten Guinean 
assurances of their intentions to treat technicians with courtesy 
and to offer them the exemptions known as “diplomatic immuni- 
ties.” Guinean officials considered it an unwarranted interference 
for the United States to demand that publicity be accorded to 
American aid operations and gifts, while the United States in- 
sisted on the inclusion of such a requirement in the agreement. 
The American team, on the other hand, suspected that Guinean 
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President Sekou Touré had a predilection for Marxism and feared 
that United States aid might be used to bolster a Communist 
society. 

Although United States aid administrators were reportedly 
prepared to allocate $3 million to Guinea, only $1 million was 
actually accepted in the negotiations, and in the months follow- 
ing the bilateral agreement no projects were either requested or 
undertaken except for a scholarship program. Even this program 
the Guinea government eventually found objectionable because 
some candidate scholars chosen on partisan grounds alone were 
unable to gain transfer credits at the American universities of 
their choice. 


Experience of Other Groups 


Even the UN encountered difficulties in negotiating a technical 
assistance agreement with Guinea in 1959, and in 1961 the UN 
technicians were ousted in spite of the agreement. 

An English-language teaching contract between the government 
of Guinea and an American voluntary association also encoun- 
tered difficulties that were embarrassing to the Americans. The 
project involved a group of enthusiastic young Americans who 
came to teach English in the government school system with the 
intention of working side by side with African and expatriate 
teachers. On arrival they found themselves assigned singly in 
isolated communities, with no amenities, sometimes going for 
months without pay because of administrative procedures within 
the Education Ministry. Four or five of the original twenty left 
Guinea within a few months without completing their contracts, 
and Guineans were quoted in The New York Times of February 
3 as saying, “The Americans could not take it here; our living 
conditions were not good enough for them.” 


Outlook for the Future 


Guinea in the meantime found other means of filling its needs 
for technicians and capital. It received a neighborly loan of $28 
million from Ghana in 1958. Well over 500 technicians from the 
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Sino-Soviet bloc were estimated to be working in Conakry in early 
1961, and bloc credits amounting to $107 million were reported 
to have been extended. Over two-thirds of Guinea’s national 
development capital has been offered from bloc sources. In 1959 
Guinea was the first non-Communist nation to recognize Outer 
Mongolia and North Vietnam. Guinean overtures toward recog- 
nition of East Germany were discouraged, however, by com- 
bined Western diplomacy. Early in 1961 the climate appeared 
inhospitable to a successful United States aid program, but the 
United States aid administrators hoped that continued presence 
and renewed offers of aid would “keep a foot in the door” and 
assure the Guinea government of American sympathy to Guinean 
development needs. That a change might be in store was sug- 
gested later in the year when the government signed a technical 
assistance agreement with France on July 20. 


Lessons Learned 


Each of the four nations discussed above is sensitive to its new 
sovereign powers and responsibilities. The ideas of American 
technicians and diplomats, however rational they might appear 
to the Americans, were strange to many African leaders, whether 
trained in the bush or in European universities. The oldest 
independent countries, Liberia and Ethiopia, found little justi- 
fication in their own experiences for looking to United States aid 
as a safe vehicle to the desired future; while American prospects 
for achieving optimum aid operations seemed to depend largely 
on political factors beyond its control. In Ghana and Guinea, on 
the other hand, various degrees of distrust hampered communica- 
tion, especially on the higher levels of the government. 

In all four countries American successes were on technical levels 
and usually in local projects. The failures were political and 
diplomatic. The United States found it difficult to establish itself 
as a full partner even in friendly African countries. 
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‘Junior Partnership’ 
Programs 


IN MOST OF ENGLISH- AND FRENCH-SPEAKING Africa United States 
aid has deliberately assumed a junior partner’s role in relation 
to the former metropolitan power. Britain and France together 
are contributing about $830 million a year at present to Africa, 
while the United States provided some $209 million in fiscal 1960, 
for example, much of which went to three countries in North 
Africa. UN, World Bank, International Development Association 
and International Finance Corporation expenditures for tropical 
Africa were estimated at $80 million in 1961. 


Europe Is Principal Aid Source 


In countries where the transition to independence occurred 
easily, the money which was once administered by a colonial 
office may continue to enter in the form of aid. It has been United 
States policy to encourage maximum European aid to Africa, 
following close historical and economic ties when they exist. Some 
member nations of the French Community receive direct bud- 
getary support for their governmental operations. French civil 
servants are frequently detailed to work for the new government, 
with their salaries borne in whole or in part by the French 
government. A variety of agencies in the French government make 
capital and technical assistance available to the former colonies. 
The Entente states (Niger, Dahomey, Upper Volta and Ivory 
Coast) received approximately $100 million in 1959 in French aid 
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alone. In the same area, by way of contrast, American aid obli- 
gated in fiscal 1961 amounted to $8.7 million. 


Partnership Ratios 

In Nigeria, British aid amounted to something like $28 million 
in grants and loans during 1960, while United States aid for fiscal 
1960 added up to less than $2 million. Upper Volta alone, a 
country with a population of 3.5 million, had 450 French techni- 
cians in 1960 and an estimated $19.9 million in European aid. 
This included $10.2 million in French grants, $4.5 million in 
loans and $5.2 million from the European Economic Community. 

In the now fragmented Mali Federation the United States, 
applying a lesson learned from Guinea, opened an embassy 
promptly after independence and offered $3 million in commer- 
cial imports and $300,000 in equipment. The French, also ready 
and on the spot, assigned 450 French technicians to work with 
the government and gave over $20 million in financial aid in 
1960. In addition, The New York Times announced on March 18, 
1961 that Soviet credits of $44.8 million had been offered and 
accepted by the Republic of Mali. 


Implications of Partnership 

The United States decision to accept a junior partnership role 
calls for American aid to be concentrated in certain segments of 
the economy where the former metropole’s available resources may 
be inadequate and where American participation will not be 
resented. The role is not always easy or even possible, however. In 
dealing with former colonial administrators who, as expatriates, 
are serving the new governments, the United States finds them 
performing as clearing houses for American aid negotiations. 
Although many of the former colonials are friendly to the United 
States, their point of view is not necessarily identical with those of 
the Africans themselves. Since the expatriates are frequently the 
final arbiters of American aid operations, great care must be exer- 
cised to avoid appearing to displace the activities of the former 
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U.S. Expenditures in Africa under Mutual Security Program? 


(FY 1952-1960) 

=< Seo 
| 
ECON. 336.9 290 19 — 144 718 1149 22 43 201 53.7 227 04 
MIL. 16 35 — 14 23 — 14 — GA 
TOTAL 378.5 635 19° — 158 741 1149 22 43 201 551 227 38 | 


(Millions ef Dollars) 


a Does not include direct military aid under the Defense Department 
or any of the $1.33 billion contributed by the U.S. to IBRD, UNRRA, 
IRO, International Children’s Emergency Fund, UN Headquarters 
Loan, IFC, or Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. These 
agencies have assisted Africa in the amount of $638.9 million dur- 
ing the same period. 


b Kenya, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Uganda, 
and other Sterling Areas: Congo (Leopoldvilie), French Community 
and Possessions, Portuguese Possessions. 
Source: ICA, Office of Statistics. and Reports, “U.S. Foreign Assistance ® 


and Assistance from international Organizations, Obligations and Other 
Commitments, July 1, 1945 through June 30, 1960," pp. 82-96, 98, 107-109. 


colonial powers; at the same time United States assistance must 
concentrate on areas of genuine need in order to satisfy African 
requirements. 


Emphasis on Education and Training 

The United States began very early to identify as its distinctive 
role aid to education and other forms of human resources devel- 
opment, in projects which are both acceptable and needed. 
Both British and French educational patterns tend to limit 
opportunities to the academically most talented, leaving vast 
areas of intermediate and secondary education, vocational and 
teacher training, and the “land-grant university approach” largely 
to American aid. In French-speaking Africa little has been done 
by way of inservice training in any of the professions, or in the 
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upgrading of junior and intermediate employees. Accordingly 
the United States is also active in these important areas. In 
Senegal, for example, 2,000 French managers and _ technicians 
were working independently for the government, with no formal 
plans for training Senegalese counterparts or offering courses of 
instruction to qualified outsiders. 

The United States has undertaken to support regional public 
administration institutes and regional scholarship programs and 
to commit a heavy concentration of aid to university and teacher- 
training projects. Thus its programing can respond creatively to 
important needs left untouched by the much more substantial 
aid programs provided by Britain and France. 


Programs Decentralized 


In many central governmental operations, however, it has been 
difficult for American technical assistance to find acceptance. This 
is one reason why United States operations missions have been 
decentralized and field stations have been established. In an effort 
to encourage rural development, United States aid in tropical 
Africa now emphasizes agricultural extension programs, geo- 
logical and manpower surveys and specific projects which lie 
within general programs laid out either under the earlier colonial 
system or by expatriates in the new governments. 

The role of junior partner calls for restraint as well as 
judgment and tact. Americans are learning how to perform it 
only at the expense of abandoning some favorite principles of 
development programing; for normally an aid program can be 
most effectively planned only if the total national and external 
resources can be integrated into a comprehensive scheme and the 
most critical areas given a priority. The piecemeal approach 
now being taken in African aid operations will hopefully be 
absorbed into country programs as personnel and time make it 
possible. Multinational regional aid programs may also provide a 
device for serving vital development needs where binational 
relationships are sensitive. 
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‘New Frontiers 
for Africa 


WASHINGTON RECOGNIZED FROM THE START of American aid to 
Africa that special operational problems would be presented to 
International Cooperation Administration technicians. “New 
Frontiers” began to appear even before the new Administration 
announced its aid policies for an African “Decade of Develop- 
ment.” 

Late in 1958 ICA decided to train its technicians for assign- 
ment to Africa, and in June 1959 it contracted for the services of 
the African Studies Program at Boston University for this purpose. 
Congressional responses were not wholly receptive, however. In 
April 1960, just as the first Africa training course was drawing to 
a close, a congressional subcommittee turned a critical eye on 
training programs for ICA personnel. Representative Otto Pass- 
man (D., La.) described university training for aid technicians 
with the comment, “. . . in effect, we are actually training people 
how to give away money.” For a period ICA reduced the cost and 
extent of training for special purposes, but within a year the new 
Administration began to consider the training needs for technical 
assistance on a greater scale. In August a task force report was 
prepared recommending substantial outlays for training on all 
levels. 
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Special Program for Tropical Africa 


Shortly after the decision to offer special training to key 
personnel to be assigned to Africa, ICA also began to blueprint 
a special program for aid to Africa based on continent-wide needs 
in education and human resources development. The Special 
Program for Tropical Africa was to be financed out of the 1961 
appropriations for special assistance. On April 28, 1960, Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs, Joseph C. Satterthwaite, 
outlined the goals of the program in the following terms: 

““(1) We wanted something which would provide a close 
identification of the United States with the African people. 

““(2) We wanted to find some way of encouraging closer 
cooperation and interchange between the many African countries. 

(3) Knowing that Africa’s need of economic help is almost 
unlimited, we wanted to concentrate on a key problem area—one 
which stands as a major block to development. 


(4) We wanted to avoid competition with large-scale assistance 
from Europe, but serve rather as a catalyst for stimulating an even 
higher level of this assistance. 

‘““(5) We wanted as much as possible to avoid getting into a 


position of annual aid level negotiations with many new countries 
pressing for external assistance.” 


(6) “. . . we wanted a program which would provide sufficient 
flexibility to permit effective adaptation to a very fluid situation.” 


Commitment to Nigeria 


Funds amounting to $20 million were made available for im- 
mediate use on urgently needed programs, especially in human 
resources development. By January most of the money had been 
allocated. The largest amount ($6.64 million) was scheduled for 
Nigeria, where the Administration had decided to make heavy 
commitments because the diplomatic climate was good; the gov- 
ernment, moderate and well-managed; economic prospects, favora- 
ble; and the needs in education, well understood and documented. 
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Liberia: 
International 
Voluntary 
Service 
teacher, 
Harold Frier, 
under con- 
tract to the 
ICA for 
Peace Corps- 
style school- 
work, takes a 
class on the 
porch of his 
house, while 
additional 
classrooms 
are being 
built. 


Courtesy, ICA 


Nigerian government policy on education is based on the report 
of the Commission on Post-School Certificate and Higher Educa- 
tion in Nigeria, “Investment in Education” (Federal Ministry of 
Education, Nigeria, 1960), usually cited as the Ashby Report. 
The Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir Eric Ashby of 
Cambridge University, included Dr. K. O. Dike of University 
College, Ibadan, Dean Francis Keppel of Harvard University, as 
well as two other Americans, two Englishmen and two Nigerians. 
The report included a survey of the nation’s manpower require- 
ments over the next 20 years and analyzed the implications of 
these manpower requirements for education at primary, secon- 
dary, technical and higher levels. Suggestions for effective employ- 
ment of external assistance were also offered. 

Liberia was scheduled to receive $3.2 million in United States 
aid; Sudan $3.19 million; and Ethiopia, $2.2 million. All of these 
funds were to be used for various forms of education under the 
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Special Program for Tropical Africa. In addition, $2.7 million 
was to be used for multicountry projects offering scholarships, 
special grants to regional institutions, educational planning 
services, workshops, surveys, and teacher training and supply 
projects. 


New Roles in Africa 


Another modification already foreshadowed in the United 
States aid approach to Africa was to adopt an operational rather 
than advisory role. This departure defies a basic tradition of 
technical assistance which generally follows the principle of 
teaching by demonstration and practice. The change of policy 
for Africa meant a greater diffusion of effort and a much slower 
rate of technical improvement than had been anticipated. 
Americans who are doing rather than showing often find them- 
selves tied to traditional systems and methods rather than con- 
centrating on innovations. Even large United States missions in 
Africa are now devoting much of their attention to a number of 
separate and sometimes unconnected projects, usually in the field 
rather than at the planning and directing levels of government. 
Both Washington and the field hope that American technicians 
will soon be able to withdraw from their unaccustomed roles as 
expatriates. 


Peace Corps 


The Kennedy Administration also explored new approaches 
to direct aid, especially to Africa and Latin America. During his 
Presidential campaign, Mr. Kennedy had proposed the establish- 
ment of a “volunteer corps” of “talented young men” who would 
supplement formal technical assistance offered by ICA technicians 
presumably by teaching, building, surveying and working on 
community projects. Similar proposals had already been made 
in and out of government, and Representative Henry S. Reuss 
(D., Wis.) and the late Senator Richard L. Neuberger (D., Ore.) 
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offered legislation early in 1960 calling for a study of the possi- 
bilities of establishing a “Point Four Youth Corps.” 

The idea also had experimental precedence in certain contract 
projects such as the African-American Institute teaching’ opera- 
tions in Guinea and the International Voluntary Service Project 
in agricultural development in Asia. In January 1961 a project 
under ICA sponsorship called for supplying 150 secondary teach- 
ers, through a contract with Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, working with Makerere College in Uganda, for four 
countries in East Africa. 


Independent Status of Peace Corps 

There was some debate whether the new Peace Corps should 
work within the administrative context of other United States 
aid operations or independently. The issue was resolved on March 
1, when the President recommended that the corps be established 
as a separate agency under the Secretary of State, with a status 
similar to that of ICA. The use of some ICA personnel in the 
Peace Corps will permit some transfer of overseas experience 
between the agencies but they remain administratively separate. 
Problems of aid coordination and supervision at the country 
level will be left to the field. 

The first Peace Corps operation announced involves 20 sur- 
veyors, four civil engineers and four geologists assigned to work 
in Tanganyika on community road projects and a mineral re- 
sources survey, beginning in the fall of 1961. The numbers of 
operating personnel that could eventually be supplied by the 
Peace Corps were expected to have a dramatic effect on the 
United States position in Africa and elsewhere. 


New Aid Philosophies 

Other new American approaches to foreign aid have also been 
suggested to the President. Shortly after the inauguration a sheaf 
of documents lay on Mr. Kennedy’s desk reflecting a range of 
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Nigeria: 
The IDS, 
with U.S. 
funds but 
under con- 
tract to the 
government 
of Northern 
Region 
(near 
Lafiaga), 
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conservation 
work. Left, 
completed 
ditch; oppo- 
site page, 
irrigation 
ditch under 
construction, 
The IDS 
contract was 
originally 
negotiated 
with the 
British gov- 
ernment 
before in- 
dependence. 


Courtesy, IDS 


new proposals for an Agency for International Development 
(AID). The influence of Professors John Kenneth Galbraith (now 
ambassador to India), Walt W. Rostow (deputy special assistant 
to the President), Max F. Millikan (director of the Center for 
International Studies at Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Harlan Cleveland (now Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs) and the Brookings Institution are 
all reflected in the Administration’s new aid program presented 
to Congress on May 26. 

Galbraith’s article, “A Positive Approach to Economic Aid,” 
was circulated in Washington for many debate-filled weeks before 
it appeared in the April issue of Foreign Affairs. This influential 
article demonstrated that the shortage of new capital is not the 
principal obstacle to economic development in the countries 
receiving American aid, suggesting that illiteracy and lack of 
education, the absence of a substantial measure of social justice, 
inadequacies in government and public administration and 
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vacillations of national purpose are equally important obstacles 
to development. 

This much of Professor Galbraith’s article was acceptable to 
most of Washington officialdom, but his proposal that a Wash- 
ington agency with field branches should actually be prepared 
to perform the functions of a planning ministry for countries 
ready to receive United States aid was regarded in many quarters 
as a Clear invasion of sovereignty that would certainly not be 
acceptable overseas. 


‘Stages of Growth’ 


The Millikan approach, and that of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology's Center for International Studies, emphasized 
the “stages of growth” philosophy already presented in earlier 
papers for the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. Aid 
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programs, according to these recommendations, should be tailored 
according to each country’s level of economic development. Its 
position along the path from a traditional to a modern society 
was to measure both the amount and the nature of aid to be 
offered. 


Aid and Politics 


The Cleveland reports and the Brookings Institution studies 
called attention to the political dimensions of foreign aid. In 
particular the point was made that the democratic aspirations of 
the modernizing elites have sometimes been frustrated by uses 
to which the United States aid funds were being placed. 

None of these approaches accommodates all of the problems 
encountered in Africa, but such fresh analyses are the best promise 
that the experiences of the 1950’s will serve as a laboratory 
resource for the Decade of Development that lies ahead. 


Kennedy’s Aid Principles 

The President’s 1961 message to Congress on foreign aid set 
forth the major principles which the Administration proposes 
as patterns for American aid in the 1960's. 

Many of the President’s ideas have special relevance to Africa. 
On March 22 the President spoke of “a carefully thought through 
program tailored to meet the needs and the resources potential 
of each individual country, instead of a series of individual, 
unrelated projects.” The promise of “special attention to those 
nations most willing and able to mobilize their own resources” 
suggested that the United States is now willing to assist a nation 
develop its own growth plans, either directly or indirectly, and 
thereafter to channel aid according to them. This is an important 
departure from past United States practice. Formerly the United 
States policy was to avoid any commitment to long-term country 
development plans or to projects requiring longer than current 
year financing. 
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Responsibility of Countries Receiving Aid 


Such considerations lay behind Ambassador Adlai Stevenson’s 
statement in the UN relating to United States aid operations in 
Africa. On March 23 he told the First Committee of the General 
Assembly that African nations should be expected to do the 
planning and programing of the large-scale aid the United States 
contemplates for them “so that it will be clear to all of the world 
that it is by, of and for Africa.” 

Neither he nor any other members of the United States dele- 
gation were prepared for the impromptu response of Nigerian 
delegate Jaja Wachuku that this proposal lacked “something 
tangible” the Africans could “put their teeth into.” What Africans 
wanted, Wachuku implied, was a series of American proposals 
which the African states could reject or accept. 


U.S. Initiative and Risks 

Wachuku’s response made it clear there is no way of disassoci- 
ating United States economic aid from politics and diplomacy. 
If future aid efforts are to succeed, they may have to be integrated 
with bold and sometimes risky diplomatic decisions. Support for 
African nationalism, in spite of our commitments to Allied 
colonial powers (especially Portugal), has already involved the 
State Department in some Hobson’s choices in foreign relations. 

The Administration’s Act for International Development, 
presented in May, startled Congress with its proposal to authorize 
Treasury borrowing up to $8.8 billion over a five-year period. 
The provision would permit the new Agency for International 
Development to schedule its planning five years in advance with- 
out presenting each year’s outlays, project-by-project, country-by- 
country, to four separate congressional committees as in the past. 
This approach would make it possible, Secretary Dean Rusk 
argued, “to forestall crises—not simply live from crisis to crisis.” 
The Treasury proposal was considered the keystone of the Ad- 
ministration’s new program, and President Kennedy is said to 
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Nigeria: 
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traditional 
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getting 
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testing an 
irrigation 
pump fora 
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of an IDS 
project near 
Jos in the 
Northern 
Region. 


Courtesy, IDS 


have approached every member of both houses of Congress to 
ask their support of the proposal. Congress was not yet ready, how- 
ever, to take such a bold step even though it approved the 
principle of long-term planning. 


AB 


Goal: Self-Sustaining Growth 


In addition to the proposed long-term financing, the new act | ee 
stressed the goal of economic and social development that would 
eventually be self-sustaining, with the intention of moving 
gradually away from defense-related programs. The self-sustaining 
feature was underlined by the announced expectation that loans 
would be repayable in dollars rather than “soft” currencies. 

Accepting the Galbraith thesis that improvements in education, 
social institutions, public administration and the national will 
are important elements in development, the act emphasized self- 
help measures as a criterion of aid. Late in July Henry R. 
Labouisse, director of ICA, stated that “every effort will be made 
to encourage recipient nations in the mobilization of their 
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human and material resources, in the adoption of measures to 
effect, where necessary, internal reform in such fields as land 
tenure and distribution, taxation, foreign exchange controls and 
currency stabilization. Our aim, our great desire, is that, in each 
instance, economic growth should be accompanied by an increas- 
ing measure of social justice, benefiting the people who have 
so long suffered from poverty, illiteracy and the lack of hope 
for anything better than bare subsistence.” 


Administrative Reorganization 

Other aspects of the new act included the reorganization of 
aid activities so that the ICA, the Development Loan Fund, the 
local-currency lending activities of the Export-Import Bank and 
the overseas Food-for-Peace program would be included in the 
new Agency for International Development, headed by an 
Under Secretary of State. The Peace Corps, however, would re- 
main a separate agency under an Assistant Secretary of State. 

The relevance of these new proposals to Africa was varied. 
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Certainly long-term loan commitments would be welcomed, but 
other aid activities preparing the countries to receive such loans 
would doubtless continue on the basis of annual appropriations 
for technical assistance and grants. Self-sustaining economic 
development for most of Africa seemed far away, although some 
economists thought that Nigeria and Ghana might qualify for 
some loans even under these stringent criteria. Most of Africa 
would no doubt welcome an American de-emphasis on defense- 
related aid in favor of projects leading to economic and social 
development. There is real question, however, as to whether 
Africa can be isolated from the cold war, whether internal African 
rivalries may not require more attention to national defense and 
internal security than has been devoted to military affairs in the 
past, and whether the concept of a demilitarized Africa is a 
feasible one. 


Self-Help Criteria 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of the new act lies in 
the “self-help” measures proposed as criteria for American aid. 
Although it appears sensible to Americans to offer aid to coun- 
tries where the prospects of forward motion seem best, such a 
basis for distributing United States funds may not coincide with 
other American objectives. Could Liberia and Ethiopia be slighted 
in favor of seemingly more progressive countries? Would Ghana 
and Guinea agree to introduce American conceptions of social 
justice in order to receive the aid that can be justified on economic 
grounds? Can the United States attach such “strings’”—even if 
they be considered nonpolitical—in countries where it is only a 
junior partner in the development operations? Can economic and 
technical considerations take priority over political, diplomatic 
and military factors? 


Outlook for the ’Sixties 

Other difficult problems still lie ahead. American aid projects 
will have to be planned for countries where no development 
program or agencies now exist. This may mean the United States 
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will have to perform a more creative role in country planning 
than ever before in spite of the Administration’s hope to avoid 
interference in the internal affairs of other nations. 

Aid to Africa in the 1960's will pose questions of basic American 
foreign policy and purpose that had somehow been evaded in 
most of the United States foreign aid experiences in Europe, 
Asia or Latin America. European interests in Africa, the sudden 
entry of the Sino-Soviet bloc during 1960, the international 
potential of a third of the voting membership in the UN: these 
factors force a reappraisal of our ability to use foreign aid in 
Africa to advance fundamental American diplomatic objectives. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references and recommended visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only—a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion - World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Africa: A Unique Challenge to U.S. Policy? 

What basic problems does tropical Africa share with other 
developing regions of the world? In what ways does Africa differ 
from other developing areas? Is there special significance for 
American policy in the speed with which African nations have 
gained their independence? 
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Should the United States offer aid to tropical African nations? 
What priority should Africa receive in any total American aid 
effort? What are your reasons? 

What special problems does the United States face in planning 
and staffing its aid programs in tropical Africa? 


READING REFERENCES 


African Labour Survey. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1958. 

Carter, Gwendolen M., Independence for Africa. New York, Praeger, 1960. 

, and Brown, William O., ed., Transition in Africa. Boston, Boston Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. 

“Contemporary Africa: Trends and Issues,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March 1955. 

Cowan, L. ae Local Government in West Africa. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1958. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, The Nature of the Non-Western World. New York, Mentor 
Books, 1957. 

Du Bois, W. E. Burghardt, The World and Africa. New York, Viking Press, 1947. 

Fage, J. D., An Introduction to the History of West Africa. Cambridge, The Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. 

————_—.,, An Outline Atlas of African History. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1958. 

Hailey, Lord, An African Survey, rev. ed. New York, Oxford University Press, 1957. 

Haines, C. Grove, ed., Africa Today. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. 

Hatch, John, Africa Today—and Tomorrow: An Outline of Basic Facts and Problems. 
New York, Praeger, 1960. 

Hodgkin, bee Nationalism in Colonial Africa. New York, New York University 
Press, 1957. 

Karp, Mark, The Economics of Trusteeship in Somalia. Boston, Boston University 
Press, 1960. 

Kimble, George H. T., Tropical Africa. Vol. 1, “Land and Livelihood”; Vol. II, “‘So- 
ciety and Polity.” New York, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1960. 

, “Tropical Africa: Problems and Promises,” Headline Series No. 147. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association, May-June, 1961. 

Millikan, Max F., and Blackmer, Donald L. M., The Emerging Nations: Their Growth 
and United States Policy. Boston, Little, Brown, 1961. 

Montgomery, John D., “Field Organization, Administrative Relationships and Foreign 
Aid Policies,” in Friedrich, Carl J., and Harris, Seymour E., Public Policy. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard Graduate School of Public Administration, 1960. 

Murdock, George Peter, Africa: Its Peoples and Their Culture History. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. 

Paul, Benjamin D., ed., Health, Culture and Community. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1955. 

Read, Margaret, Education and Social Change in Tropical Areas. New York, Nelson, 


Sampson, Anthony, Common Sense About Africa. New York, Macmillan, 1960. 

Scott, John, “Africa: World’s Last Frontier,” Headline Series, No. 135. New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, May-June, 1959. 

Study Mission to Africa, November-December 1960. Report of Senators Frank Church, 
Gale W. McGee and Frank E. Moss to the Committee on Foreign Relations, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United 
States Senate. Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1961. 
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“The African Revolution: The Political Economy of Africa South of the Sahara in the 
Decade Ahead,” The Economist, December 13, 1958. 

The United States and Africa. New York, The American Assembly, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1958. 

Wolf, Charles, Jr., Foreign Aid: Theory and Practice in Southeast Asia. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1960. 

Worthington, E. B., Science in the Development of Africa. London, Joint Secretariat 
C.C.T.A./C.S.A., 43 Parliament Street, London, S.W.1. 


2. Obstacles to Modernization in Africa 

What are some of the chief obstacles to economic, social and 
political development in tropical Africa? In your opinion, which 
are the most difficult to overcome? 

What role does the tribe play in contemporary African socie- 
ties?’ How may tribalism help — and hinder — modernization of 
African societies? 

| READING REFERENCES 


Carter. Cited. 

Coleman, James S., ‘The Politics of Sub-Saharan Africa,” in Almond, Gabriel A., and 
Coleman, James S., The Politics of the Developing Areas. Princeton, N.J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1960. 

‘ Haines. Cited. 

ft Hodgkin, Thomas and Schachter, Ruth, “French-speaking West Africa in Transition.” 

F International Conciliation. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International 

: Peace, May 1960. 

: Kimble, Tropical Africa. Cited. 

} ————,, “Tropical Africa: Problems and Promises.” Cited. 

: Kirkwood, Kenneth, ed., African Affairs, No. 1. St. Anthony’s Papers No. 10. Lon- 
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don, Chatto & Windus, 1961. 

Llewellyn, Richard, A Man in a Mirror. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, 1961. An 
excellent novel about the Masai tribe in Kenya. 

Millikan and Blackmer. Cited. 

Murdock. Cited. 

‘) Sington, Derrick, ‘‘Tribalism and the Future.” The Listener (London), June 22, 1961. 

Smith, M. G., “Kagoro Political Development.” Human Organization, Fall 1960. 

Smythe, Hugh E., and Smythe, Mabel M., The New Nigerian Elite. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1960. 


3. Liberia: Early U.S. Aid Experience 

What is meant by the observation that “Liberia did not suffer 
the benefits of colonialism?” 

What specific lessons can the United States learn from its 18 
years of experience in providing aid to Liberia? 
READING REFERENCES 


Huberich, Charles Henry, The Political and Legislative History of Liberia. New York, 
Central Book Company, 1947. Vols. I and II. 
Wilson, Charles Morrow, Liberia. New York, Sloane, 1947. 
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4. Ethiopia: Aid from East and West 
Should the United States try to discourage or counter Soviet 
bloc offers of aid to Africa? What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of trying to pursue such a policy? 
. Ina country like Ethiopia, where authority and privilege are 
strongly entrenched, is it possible for the United States to identify 
itself with the “progressive” forces favoring modernization? If 
so, how? 

What are some of the hazards of providing military assistance 
to Ethiopia? 

READING REFERENCES 

Davidson, Basil, The Lost Cities of Africa. Boston, Little, Brown, 1959. 

Luther, Ernest W., Ethiopia Today. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 1958. 

Miniclier, Christopher, ‘Military Aid and the Ethiopian Revolt.” The New Republic, 
August 21, 1961. 

Silberman, Leo, “Change and Conflict in the Horns of Africa.” Foreign Affairs, July 

iii s Ethiopia.” The New Republic, December 26, 1960. 

Walz, Jay, “The ‘Conquering Lion’ Still Reigns.” The New York Times Magazine, 
January 15, 1961. 

5. Ghana: Neutralism and Socialism 

Should the United States expect anything “in return” for pro- 
viding aid to an African country—Ghana, for example? Should 
the United States try to influence Ghana’s foreign policy? Is 
“positive neutralism’’ as practiced by Ghana a threat to Ameri- 
can interests? If so, in what way? What should be the aim of 
United States aid to Ghana? 

What about Ghana’s socialization of industries and centrali- 
zation of political control—does either of these tendencies con- 
stitute a threat to American interests? If so, in what ways? 

What kind of constructive role can (or should) American pri- 
vate enterprise play in Ghana’s development? How would such a 
role serve American national interests? 

READING REFERENCES 


Amamoo, J. G., The New Ghana: The Birth of a Nation. London, Pan Books, 1958. 

Apter, David E., The Gold Coast in Transition. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University 
Press, 1955. 

Bourett, F. M., Ghana: The Road to Independence. Stanford, Calif., Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 
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Davidson. Cited. 

“Ghana: Brief Political and Economic Survey.” Chatham House Memoranda, May 
1957. Distributed for the Royal Institute of International Affairs by the Oxford 
University Press, New York 11. 

Gunther, John, Inside Africa. New York, Harper, 1954. 

Irvine, Keith, “Ghana: The Black Star State.” Current History, February 1961. 

Ten Great Years. Accra, Ghana Information Services, 1960. 

Ward, W. E. F., History of Ghana, rev. ed. London, Allen and Unwin, 1958. 

Warner, Douglas, Ghana and the New Africa. London, Frederick Muller, 1960. 


6. Guinea: Mutual Suspicions 

Why is the United States often identified, in the eyes of Afri- 
cans, with European colonial and excolonial powers? What spe- 
cial lessons did we (and France) learn in Guinea? 

Do you agree or disagree with current American aid policy of 
trying to “keep a foot in the door in Guinea’? Should the United 
States aid countries which do not seem to be striving for Western 
standards of democracy and social justice? 
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READING REFERENCES 

a Armstrong, Hamilton Fish, “Disturbing Portent for Africa.” The New York Times 

p:! Magazine, April 17, 1960. 

a Garrison, Lloyd M., “The Strong Man of Guinea.” The Reporter, November 10, 1960. 

r Hodgkin and Schachter. Cited. 

a. Rudin, Harry R., “Guinea Outside the French Community.” Current History, July 

1959. 

! 4 “Why Guinea Looks East,” The New Republic, June 13, 1960. 

4 ; 7. U.S. Aid Partnerships 

f.: Should the United States try to disassociate itself from the poli- 
t cies of NATO allies such as France and Britain? Belgium and 

) Portugal? How should the United States try to coordinate its 

it African policies with the policies of key allies? 

i. Discuss American aid experiences in Nigeria. What are the 

f) advantages and disadvantages of the “junior partnership” ap- 

aT proach? Why, in these situations, does the United States place 

is such great emphasis on education? 

if What special problems are likely to face American aid tech- 


nicians and administrators in former British colonies? in former 
French territories? 


READING REFERENCES 


Coleman, James S., Nigeria: Background to Nationalism. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1958. 
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“Economic Commission for Africa Studies Development Problems of the Region.” 
United Nations Review, April 1961. 

Foreign Aid Program: Compilation of Studies and Surveys Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program, United States 
Senate Document No. 52. Washington, USGPO, July 1957. 

Investment in Education. The Report of the Commission on Post-School Certificate 
and Higher Education in Nigeria. Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Education, 1960. 

Liska, George, The New Statecraft: Foreign Aid in American Foreign Policy. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press, 1960. 

Montgomery, John D., The Politics of Foreign Aid (to be published). 

—————, ‘Political Dimensions of Foreign Aid,” in Braibanti, Ralph, and 
Spengler, Joseph J., eds., Tradition, Values, and Socio-Economic Development. 
Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1961. 

Silberman. Cited. 

The United States and Africa. Cited. 

Williams, G. Mennen, “Progress and Expectations in Africa.” The Department of State 
Bulletin, April 10, 1961. 

Worthington. Cited. 


8. New Directions in U.S. Aid to Africa . 

In tropical Africa can (or should) the United States confine 
its aid to offering advice and capital? Or must we engage in 
actual governmental operations and carry out projects, especial- 
ly where there is a shortage of local technicians and qualified 
administrators? What are the consequences and hazards of each 
course? 

Should the United States make special efforts to increase the 
number of American Negro technicians and administrators work- 
ing in aid and Peace Corps programs in tropical Africa? What 
characteristics and skills do you believe are most desirable for 
American aid personnel working in Africa? Should we train 
people especially for these assignments? 

What part should military assistance play in future United 
States aid programs for Africa? 

Should the United States concentrate its aid in a few “showcase” 
countries in tropical Africa? or should we make a continent-wide 
effort? Should the United States make a long-term commitment 
to aid for tropical Africa? 


READING REFERENCES 


“Basic Aims of United States Foreign Policy,” by Council on Foreign Relations. 
United States Foreign Policy: Compilation of Studies. Senate Document No. 24, 
Washington, D.C., USGPO, March 15, 1961. 

Cleveland, Harlan, Mangone, Gerard J., and Adams, John Clarke, The Overseas 
Americans. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1960. 
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chusetts Institute of Technology. United States Foreign Policy: Compilation of 
Studies. Senate Document No. 24. Washington, D.C., USGPO, March 15, 1961. 

“Foreign Aid’”’—Message of the President to the Congress. The Department of State 
Bulletin, April 10, 1961. 

Foreign Aid Program: Compilation of Studies and Surveys Prepared under the Direc- 
tion of the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Program. Cited. 

Galbraith, John Kenneth, “A Positive Approach to Foreign Aid,” Foreign Affairs, 
April 1961. 

Liska. Cited. 

Millikan and Blackmer. Cited. 

Millikan, Max F., and Rostow, W. W., A Proposal: Key to an Effective Foreign 
Policy. New York, Harper, 1957. 

Montgomery, John D., “Crossing the Culture Bars: An Approach to the Training of 
American Technicians for Overseas Service.” World Poittics, July 1961. 

Montgomery, The Politics of Foreign Aid. Cited. 

Mutual Security Appropriations for 1961 (and Related Agencies). Hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
86th Congress, 2nd Session. Part 1. Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1960. 

Samuels, Gertrude, “To Meet Africa’s Great Need—Education.” The New York Times 
Magazine, August 20, 1961. 

“The Formulation and Administration of United States Foreign Policy,” Study No. 9 
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Visual Aids* 


Africa, Giant With a Future. Produced in 1958 by Congresswoman Frances P. Bolton. 
30 min. color. Rental, $10.00, from Educational Services, 1730 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. A panoramic view of 16 countries of Africa south 
and east of the Sahara, showing the people, geography, governments, social and 
economic problems. Includes interviews by Mrs. Bolton with heads of state and 
others. Countries visited are: French West Africa, Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Cameroons, French Equatorial Africa, Belgian Congo, Angola, Northern 
Rhodesia, South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Kenya, 
Uganda and Ethiopia. 

African Heritage. Produced by the California Texas Oil Co., Ltd. 20 min. color. Free 
loan from Caltex, 380 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. The plight of the 
African is pictured in this incisive account. Film covers the daily life of the Afri- 
can—the means by which he is able to supply himself with food and shelter, his 
leisure activities and his art. 

Colonialism: Ogre or Angel? Produced by the National Film Board of Canada in 
1957. 30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th 
Street, New York, N.Y. An introduction to the history of colonialism showing 
how the United Kingdom acquired its colonies, protectorates, protected states and 
trust territories. The vast diversity of peoples and customs is shown as is the 
impact of industrialization on nonwhite populaces and their awakening desire 
for self-determination. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Daybreak in Udi. Produced for the British Colonial Office by the Crown Film Unit 
in cooperation with the Nigerian government. 45 min. Rental from Contemporary 
Films, Inc. An excellent film which tells of the building of a maternity home 
by the efforts of the natives themselves. Attendant trials are vividly portrayed. 

Family of Ghana. Produced in 1957 by the National Film Board of Canada. 30 min. 
Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. Village life on the coast of Ghana, 
revealing something of the character and aspiration of the people, the patience 
of the young men of the village who seek to modernize ancient, unproductive 
ways of fishing, and the wish of the people to rise to better things without 
destroying the good things of the past. 

New Faces of Africa. Produced in 1959 by the Broadcasting and Film Corporation 
of the National Council of Churches. 27 min. Rental, $8.00 b&w, $12.00 color, 
from the Methodist Publishing House, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y.; 
Presbyterian Distribution Service, 225 Varick Street, New York 14, N.Y., 
Narrated by an English-speaking African doctor, this excellent film documents 
the spirit of independence in Africa. Includes comments of the Africans who 
are taking part in the development of the continent—Tom Mboya, general- 
secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labor, a pastor, head of a cooperative, a 
resident nurse and a magazine writer. 

Question in Togoland. Produced in 1957 by the United Nations Film Division. 20 
min. color. Rental, $10.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. The plebiscite held in 
the UN Trusteeship Territory and the decision of the people to become part of 
Ghana (formerly the Gold Coast). The life, homes, schools, occupations, religion, 
music and arts of the people. Music and color aid effectiveness. 

Report from Africa. Produced in 1956 by Edward R. Murrow. 107 min. Rental, 
$30.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. (This film may be rented in two parts. 
Part I, 54 min., covers the Gold Coast, Liberia, Kenya, the Belgian Congo, the 
Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. Rental, $15.00. Part II, 53 min., deals 
with the Sudan, Ethiopia, Egypt, Morocco and Algeria. Rental, $15.00.) Offers 
much essential information with sensitivity, understanding and balance. 

Road to Independence. Produced in 1957 by the National Film Board of Canada. 30 
min. Rental, $7.00 from Contemporary Films, Inc. An excellent film pointing 
up the world-wide significance in the planned process by which Britain is 
helping her colonies master the art of self-government. The film cites develop- 
ments in Ghana, Nigeria, Nyasaland and other colonial territories where political 
evolution has been striking. 

Storm Clouds Over the Colonies. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada in 
1957. 30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. An analysis of the 
question, “Can a people advance and prosper under colonial rule or are they 
doomed to oppression and poverty?” The material benefits of modern develop- 
ments to colonial peoples are weighed against exploitation for profit by the 
colonizer. 

The Colonies Look Ahead. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada in 1957. 
30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. An excellent film survey 
of economic development, education and race relations in various British colonial 
territories. Progress is assessed on the basis of their ability to manage their own 

affairs and to achieve self-government. 

They Called It White Man’s Burden. Produced by the National Film Board of Canada 
in 1957. 30 min. Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. This film ex- 
amines colonialism from one side of the coin: the system of paternalism which 
placed the colonial administrator in the role of the Great White Father sent to 
primitive peoples to tell them what to do for their own good. We see the colonial 
administrator with many roles in one: lawmaker, arbitrator, teacher, salesman 
of progress. 
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They Planted a Stone. Produced in 1954 by the British Information Services. 26 min. 
Rental, $7.00, from Contemporary Films, Inc. Excellent film. A vast tract of 
Sudanese desert is converted into a great cotton-growing area using the Nile 
for irrigation. 

Tropical Africa, by Julien Bryan. Produced in 1961 by International Film Foundation 
and The Twentieth Century Fund. 29 min. color. Rental, $10.00, from the 
International Film Foundation, Inc., 1 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Shows the new Africa in political revolution and undergoing great social change. 


Coming Next 

p Indonesia, the largest nation in Southeast Asia, is the subject 
of the November-December issue of the HEADLINE SERIES. Willard 
A. Hanna, member of the American Universities Field Staff, 
probes the men and ideas behind the continuing Indonesian 
revolution, and explores the “enormous hazards’’—political, eco- 
nomic and social—facing the leaders of the 12-year-old republic. 
In “Indonesia: ‘Guided’ Republic,” Dr. Hanna discusses prospects 
for success and the possible consequences of failure for “one of 
the boldest experiments in modern nation-building.” 
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Companions for the well informed.... 


HEADLINE SERIES 


A series of concise booklets, each presenting a factual picture 
of one area in the news or some crucial foreign policy problem— 
each written by an outstanding American political scientist, 
economist, historian, journalist, or leader in public affairs. 


(Six issues a year) 


Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to: 
[] Headline Series . . . . . 1 year $3.00. 
[] payment enclosed [] bill me 


Please send me information on FPA-WAC services and publica- 
tions [] 
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—other titles available 


DID YOU KNOW 


That the Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center 


* sponsors “Great Decisions” citizen discussion programs in 
communities throughout the United States? 


* publishes Intercom, an information service—published seven 
times a year—which reports on new materials, programs and 
services in citizen education on world affairs? 


* operates a Book and Pamphlet department, presenting a 
unique cross-section of publications in international affairs? 


To get information on these and other FPA-W AC services use coupon on previous 


page. 
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